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Westminster Cathedral. 3 


CATHEDRAL. 
LETHABY. 


ESTMINSTER 
BY W. R. 


THE largest church in London, except- 
ing St. Paul’s and the Abbey, is now, after eight 
or ten years of labour, rapidly nearing structural 
completion. Nothing but praise and congratula- 
tion is due to all concerned in this fine work, and 
nothing but good fortune seems to have attended 
The site was a wonderful space to 
The faithful have 
supported the scheme with loyal enthusiasm, and 
confided into the 
of great gifts and 


its progress. 
find in crowded Westminster. 
the work was hands of an 
architect matured 
Mr. J. F. Bentley, who in turn has simply built 


powers, 


his life into the church with unmeasured devotion. 
In venturing to write of such a large and 
serious effort, directed by an artist of well-known 
power, it may be desirable to set down some 
principles for our guidance—data whereby the 
critic may himself be criticised; for the expres- 
sion of merely vague preferences is in no sense 
helpful; and in art, as in everything else, he that 
judges is thereby judged out of his own mouth 
“T like this ;”’ **T don’t like 
that;” no, you don’t like that; it comes to little 


yes, you like that. 


more. 

The ‘‘criticism’’ of architecture in England, 
produced by hundreds of square miles of printed 
during the last was largely 


page century, 


without result in checking the mania for de- 
signing, because it had 


behind its vague talk of originality, scholarship, 


never any principles 
symmetry, picturesqueness, proportion, accentua- 
tion, breadth, breaking-up, and such like babble- 
ment of a mere slang—‘‘ the cloud of sham tech- 
nical twaddle which,”’ (as Morris said), ‘‘ was once 
the whole staple of art criticism.” 

If criticism is to justify its pretensions, and be 
of real service in guiding the current of art—and 
its true office is this of providing as it were banks 
of common sense against which gushes of mis- 
taken enthusiasm may wash in vain—it should 
at least satisfy three conditions: 

I. It should offer a fair, and, as far as possible, 
sympathetic exposition of the purpose of any given 
work of art. 

II. It should examine and weigh success or 
failure in relation to certain scientific and com- 


mon-sense principles and clearly stated canons of 


judgment. 

III. It should carefully analyse and record the 
personal impressions of the critic himself, 
should above all be anxious to get rid of that 


who 


vague non-knowing why we like or do not like a 
thing, which seems to be the chronic state of 
most of us. He should try to make of himself 
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a sort of test-tube and blue paper for examining 
the art-salts and acids submitted to his analysis. 
The new ‘Westminster Cathedral, whether fine 
is first of all a building 
directly con- 


architecture or not, 


homogeneous, simply seen, and 
structed—monumental, as wesay. Its larger parts 
cohere into organic unity, and it is set out on 
lines liberal and suave without unnecessary art- 
nooks and transparent pretences of spontaneous 
simplicity. 

The scale is very large, the span equal, indeed, 
to the largest known, and the height ample. 
like the baptistery and the side 
Sacrament, are 


church 


Subsidiary parts, 
chapels of the Virgin and the 
themselves large, but the main carries 
them as proudly as a Liner carries little ships 
slung on davits. 

Every building properly and necessarily has its 
forebears, and this one, so far as its main disposi- 
based on Romanesque 


tions go, seems to be 


examples in the south-west of France and in 
Lombardy, and on such a Byzantine church as 
St. Irene, Constantinople. 

The building is a domed basilica, having four 
domical bays, and an apsidal termination which 


contains the monks’ choir. Under the apsis is 
a fine crypt, with relic-chamber projecting west- 
ward under the high altar. The east bay—next 
to the apsidal end with its tiers of seats—forms 
the raised presbytery, where will stand the altar 
Out of the next bay westward 


the two other domed 


and its baldachin. 
open transepts. This and 
each subdivided 


Along the 


compartments by the nave are 


into two minor bays in the aisles. 


sides runs a colonnade of monolithic marble 
columns supporting a gallery, and a similar arcade 
returns at the west end, forming a _ narthex. 
Beyond the aisles are chapels which extend the 
transverse measure to the same breadth as the 
transepts. The lighting of the central span of 
the nave is by large lunettes high up under the 
domes, and filled with a tracery of lattice-work. 
The dome over the altar differs from the rest in 
having sixteen windows piercing its circumference. 
The domes themselves are remarkably interesting 
examples of constructive art, being entirely formed 
of concrete without and within. The pockets of 
the pendentives are brought up to a level terrace, 
on which the domes seem to stand like inverted 
bowls on a table. 

Above the level of the roof-terrace the domes 
are double, and formed of two concentric shells of 
concrete, having an air-space of some three or 
four inches between them. The 
of concrete slabs bedded on ribs which rest on the 


This shielding of the dome, 


outer casing is 


inner dome proper. 
while allowing a free passage for air and for any 


water which may get through, seems to be an 
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PLAN SHEWING ENTRANCE TO SACRISTY 
FROM SANCTVARY AISLE 


PLAN OF THE CRYPT, ETC. 


admirable expedient, and in the truest sense 
original—an originality which is no caprice, but 
reaches out from the firm ground of necessity. 
This series of large graceful domes, rising out of 
the terrace-platform, is in every way a remarkable 
feat of building, done so simply and convincingly 
as to become a fine work of art. Throughout the 
church, indeed, the constructive ideas are finely 
conceived, and realised with great daring, assur- 
ance, and success. Other points which particu- 
larly appealed to me are: The masterly simplicity 
of the whole scheme by which a huge unit bay, 
of sixty feet square, four times repeated, and a 
noble apse, form the effective interior ; the inter- 
weaving of the nave arcade with the mighty piers 
which stand within the curtain walls; the con- 
trivance of treating the buttress-space thus 
formed as a second aisle, roofed above with a 
san-to abutting the thrust of the nave cupolas; 
the doubling of the bays to the great squares, so 
that outside the weighted buttress masses come 
opposite the centres of the dome-thrusts; the 
simple service of the great stairs; the con- 
trivance of the passage-ways across the transepts 
and at various heights of the building; the con- 
crete vaulting of the aisles, which forms vast slabs 
of stiffening between the great pier masses; the 
selection and management of the materials, as, 


for instance, the solidity of the masses of common 
brickwork; the direct ingenuity by which the thin 
facing is applied, one course of headers bonding 
with the backing occurring to four courses of 
stretchers; the large use of concrete, asphalte, terra 
cotta, and cast lead; the non-use of concealed 
structural ironwork; the monolithic marble 
columns. 

Other dispositions for convenience and effective 
display are very fine, and amongst these I would 
especially call attention to the change in the 
dome over the crossing whereby light as from a 
crown is radiated over the high altar; the man- 
agement of the transepts where, by means of a 
transverse colonnade, and large lunette above, the 
double space is opened up as one; the way the 
crypt is made visible from the presbytery by a 
series of arches; the colonnades supporting the 
singers’ galleries right and left of the presbytery ; 
the two exedrae which open as watching-chambers 
from the staircases north and south of the altar. 


IMPRESSIONS OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 


As the outside is practically complete, and 
within the building is only an enormous brick 
and concrete shed, no better example is easy to 
find for the purpose of probing for ourselves the 
sources of satisfaction open to us in modern 
building. Without, one is made alert, curious, 
forced back on comparative criticism, inclined to 
carp, slightly wearied, it may be, by the astound- 
ing display of scholarship in what I may call 
decorative morphology. 

These decorative forms done, by the very nature 
of modern workmanship, under immediate and 
exact direction, can only be vitalised by one 
man’s mind and spirit, one man’s fancy, one 
man’s play; and I can only say for myself 
that, after all my amazement at the skill and 
scholarship lavished on the walls, I find my- 
self untouched by any resistless appeal of sym- 
pathy or contagion of delight. In expression 
the ornamented exterior seems a little blind; but, 
let me hasten to add, this comes of the very 
necessity of the conditions of the problem. 

Nothing can be proved in these subjects, and 
what I say here is but an exercise in essay-writing, 
unless it in some degree interprets truly the total 
expression of all the wealth of those building 
signals for sympathy which we commonly call 
ornament. The lesson of the highly ornamented 
exterior is, I suggest, that a mass of decoration 
needs to be the contribution of many free minds, 
and unless there is this human interest in orna- 
mentation, a fine building is best left to speak its 
own appeal. 

If beauty were a merely abstract thing, there 
are thoughts, contrivances, delicacies of fancy 
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here which might give fortune to a hundred build- 
ings. No expedient of a critical refinement is 
here neglected. The great tower which climbs 
220 feet into the air has the entasis of a Classic 
column. The capitals are elegantly profiled like 
the earliest perfect Greek. The mouldings are 
purposeful, sharp, and refined. Everywhere is 
change, adjustment, variety. 

Moreover, there is a certain universality—or, at 
least, synthesis—in the style, and every country 
and every age contributes its quota. Athens, 
Byzantium, Pisa, Bologna, Milan, Venice, the 
South of France, England’s Gothic, the Renais- 
sance of Donatello, the modern French of M. Duc 
(not Viollet), and the modern English of Philip 


Webb 
colour this complex result. 

Inside all is different. You step over the thres- 
hold of the cardinal’s door, and the instant im- 
pression is that of reality, reason, power, serenity 
and peace. Almost a sense of nature—the na- 
tural law of structure. 

The great size of this reservoir of air at once 
frees our imaginations. The height and distances 
allow of that blueing of the atmosphere which 
turns it from mere nothingness into a visible 
entity—a portion of Space, a slice of Infinity, fit 
symbol of the Infinite. Indefinite zsthetic cri- 
ticism is here out of court. If we would deal 
with such building as this is in its present state at 


all these, and many more antecedents 
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VIEW FROM WINDOW IN THE “ NORTH ” TRANSEPT, LOOKING DOWN. 


Photo: E. Dockree. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ‘THE DOMES OVER THE NAVE, LOOKING ” 


all, we must attempt to deal with it in the terms 
of reason and demonstration. ‘‘I don’t like that 
arch””—‘‘ That pier is too heavy ’” — “ These 
columns are too slender’’: all these, and the like 
opinions, are irrelevant unless backed up by due 
evidence of structural failure or faulty adaptation 
of means to ends. The obvious sense and sound- 
ness of the structure here beats down all the 
mutually destructive opinions of experts in taste. 
Does not taste approve it? Then so much the 
worse for taste. In such a building the con- 
structive and use problems are, of course, solved 
by the light of a certain generalised “artistic 


WEST.’ Photo: E. Dockree. 


insight,” in what, for a moment, we may call 
scenic display; but this display itself is not a 
question of mere nerve vibration, it is based on 
unconsciously reasoned ideas of order, clearness, 
mystery, mastery, generosity, sweetness, pride, as 
definitely as every act and word of the rites to be 
here celebrated express like controlling, even if 
unrealised, motives. Every work of art is a con- 
fession of faith. 

Note.— Westminster Cathedral is not regularly orien- 
tated, lying south-east and north-west instead of east and west. 
In describing the illustrations, we have used ‘‘ north,” “ south,” 


‘‘east,”’ and ‘‘ west,”’ as if the orientation were strict, treating 
the apse end as the east, and so forth. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ROOF FROM THE “SOUTH-WEST” 
CORNER, LOOKING ‘‘ NORTH.” 
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THE APSE, FROM THE ‘SOUTH-EAST,’ SHOWING Photo: E. Dockvec 
THE SACRISTY ON THE LEFT. 
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“SOUTHERN” HALF OF THE “WEST” WINDOW OF Photo: E. Dockvee. 
THE NAVE, FROM THE ROOF OF THE PORCH. 
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THE “NORTH” TRANSEPT, FROM Photo: E. Dockvee. 
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PLANS OF THE PLANTIN MUSEUM. 


HE PLANTIN MUSEUM, ANT- 
WERP. BY R. PHENE SPIERS. 


CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN, the founder, in 
1579, of the great printing establishment in Ant- 
werp now known as the Plantin Museum, was 
born near Tours on the Loire in 1514. He 
studied in Paris, and was first apprenticed toa 
printer in Caen; after his marriage in 1545 he 
returned to Paris, where he set up as a binder. 
In 1549 he emigrated to Antwerp and there con- 
tinued the same business; owing, however, to an 
accident when he was severely wounded by a 
sword cut, he gave up binding and returned to his 
first craft. His first Bible was printed in 1559. 
Three years later he printed a dictionary in four 
languages. In 1569-73 he printed the famous 
Polyglott Bible in five languages and eight folio 
volumes: in the publication of this work he was 
assisted by Philip II. of Spain, who advanced 
£2,000 towards its cost. The title of Royal Prin- 
ter, ‘‘Archiprotypographus Regius,’ was also 
accorded to him, as well as the privileges of print- 
ing the breviaries and missals for all countries 
belonging to the Spanish monarchy, privilege 
which were further substantiated by a brief ob- 
tained from Pope Pius V. This may be said to 
have been the foundation of the future wealth 
which accrued to Plantin and to his successors. 
Plantin had no sons, but his second daughter 
married Jean Meceretorf or Moretus, to whom, on 


his death in 1589, he left his printing establish- 
ment. Jean Moretus continued the business till 
his death in 1610, and was succeeded by his sons, 
Balthazar and John; one of the clauses in his will 
laid down that in case of the death of any son, the 
house was to be left to the most worthy member 
of the family. Balthazar II. (son of John) suc- 
ceeded, followed by his son Balthazar III. (who 
was ennobled by Charles II., King of Spain), by 
Balthazar IV. and his brother Jean Jacques, and 
by the sons, grandsons, and great-grandson of the 
latter, the youngest of whom—Edward Moretus 

sold in 1875 the building and all its contents to 
the town of Antwerp for £50,000, and in June 


~ 


1877 it was opened as the Plantin Museum. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century a 
large fortune had already been acquired * which 


* In 1637, Balthazar published works of the value of 115,000 
florins, equal to about £30,000 of our day. These were, how- 
ever, the happier days of the house. In earlier times Plantin 
was almost ruined by the expenses of the establishment, and 
between 1570 and 1577 he had to sell his property in Paris and 
Leyden to meet the heavy cost of the paper on which his books 
were being printed. Before settling down definitely in the pro- 
perty which he acquired in 1570, he had hired in 1576 and occu- 
pied a house in the Rue Haute, overlooking the garden he 
eventually bought. Shortly after his entry into occupation a 
mutiny broke out amongst the Spanish soldiers, and for three 
days the town was given up to pillage. In order to save his 
own property he was obliged to buy off the invaders, and this 
unforeseen expense crippled him so much that he left the house 
in the Rue Haute and occupied the house at the back of the 
garden. The property sold him in 1579 is described in the 
inventory as ‘‘ Maison avec porte cochére, salon, jardin, et 
remise.’’ The house with the gateway was probably that now 
on the site of the three salons with the entrance passage into the 
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enabled its possessors to hold high rank in Ant- 
werp, and the Moretus family occupied frequently 
the position of Burgomasters of the town. About 
the commencement of this century the privileges 
were taken away, but printing of some sort would 
seem to have been carried on till 1867, when, after 
a period of 312 years, the Plantin printing house 
ceased to exist. This accounts for the extra- 
ordinary preservation of the presses and type, 
and for the retention of all the stock-in-trade, 
including the books, copper plates, woodblocks, 
70,000 prints, portraits of the members of the 
family by Rubens, Vandyke, and the great painters 
of each period, and lastly, all the rich furniture of 
the mansion, the greater portion of which has 
now been brought into the museum. 

Plantin, as we have stated, commenced business 
as a printer in 1549; owing to its rapid develop- 
ment after the privileges conferred on him, he 
was obliged to search for larger premises, and he 
purchased in 1579 a portion of the site now 
covered by the museum (Fig. 1)," viz., that which 
is now covered by the ‘‘ Imprimerie,” or printing 
establishment, the ‘‘salon’’ of Juste Lipse (his 
coadjutor and the professor of his children), the 
‘** bureaux,” and the three “‘ salons”’ on the north- 
east side of the court. It is probable that the 
three latter were rebuilt between 1637 and 1640, 
and that they occupy the site of the original 
house which is said to have been on the further 
side of a garden with entrance from the Rue 
Haute and a passage through to the Marché du 
Vendredi. 

The first buildings erected by Plantin were 
those of the Imprimerie and the salon of Juste 
Lipse, and these still retain their ancient ceilings 
and chimney-pieces. Shortly afterwards he built 
three houses in the Rue du St. Esprit to which he 
gave the names of the Iron Compasses (the shop), 
the Compasses of Wood, and the Copper Com- 
passes. Over the principal entrance to the esta- 
blishment in the Marché du Vendredi he placed 
the sign of the Golden Compasses which his 


Marché du Vendredi, and the ‘‘salon et remise’’ may have 
been on the site of the Imprimerie. At subsequent periods he 
sold other properties acquired, all of which at a later time were 
repurchased by the Moretus family. His collection of books 
was not transferred to the Plantin House till Balthazar II. built 
the fine suite of rooms over the three salons in 1640. 


* The plans here reproduced represent the property sold to 
the town of Antwerp, and the dates inscribed thereon apply to 
the continual acquisitions made by Plantin and his successors 
of the surrounding property. Those portions of the plan on 
which the names of the rooms are inscribed represent the 
public rooms of the museum, to which alone access is given. 
So far as these rooms are concerned, it would seem to have been 
the desire of the Moretus family to retain as far as possible the 
original design of the first period, and this intention has been 
adhered to by the authorities of the town, when making those 
changes which were necessitated by its transformation into a 
public museum. 


former establishment bore. It was the custom in 
those days to affix a sign over every shop, and 
this practice is still adhered to in Belgium, Hol- 
land, and other parts of Europe; in England it is 
almost confined now to public-houses. 

A house in the rear of the three houses built in 
the Rue du St. Esprit was purchased in 1620, and 
the open arcade and the galleries over were then 
built by Balthazar Moretus. The three bureaux on 
the south-west side of the court were built in 1596, 
and thus form a transition between the early work 
of the sixteenth century and that constructed by 
Balthazar Moretus and others in the seventeenth 
century. In 1637 was built the block containing 
the correctors’ room on the ground floor, and the 
Salle de la direction and Salle des priviléges on 
the first floor, with the arcade at the south-west 
angle. This was joined to the arcade built in 
1620, with which it accords in style. In the same 
year, 1637, a second story was added over the 
Imprimerie, the salon of Juste Lipse and the 
alcove on its north-east side, thus completing the 
four sides of the court. The block facing the 
Marché du Vendredi was entirely rebuilt in 1761-63 
from the designs of the architect Englebert Baets, 











FIG. 2.—ANCIENT PRESSES OF THI 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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and finally the property at the angle of the Marché 
du“ Vendredi and the Rue du St. Esprit was 
rebuilt as a private house in 1803. 

The principal entrance to the printing establish- 
ment, now the Plantin Museum, was from the 
Marché du Vendredi, which was rebuilt in 1639. 
Above it is the famous cartouche in stone, designed 
by Rubens,* and carved by the sculptor, Artus 
Quellin. Passing through into the great court 
the Imprimerie is on the left-hand side, with 
the salon of Juste Lipse beyond, dating from 1579. 
Opposite are the bureaux, built in 1596; beyend, 
the correctors’ room and arcade, completed in 
1637; at the end of the court, the arcade, with 
galleries over, built in 1620; and on the right the 
three salons, which occupy, as we have supposed, 
the site of the original house. 


ei 


=. 








presses above referred to, there are only four 
printing presses. As in 1575, however, before 
Plantin came to this establishment, he is known 
to have been using fifteen, some other rooms, pro- 
bably part of the original house, were used. The 
Imprimerie is lighted on the south-east side 
from the courtyard, and on the north-west side 
from a garden, a portion of the original property 
bought in 1579. In the small room beyond are 
some of the ancient steel dies and copper moulds 
of type, of Hebrew characters, German, Greek, 
and other languages. 

Juste Lipse was a famous Latin scholar, and 
many of his works were published by Plantin and 
Balthazar Moretus. The room to which his name 
is attached is the oldest living-room in the 
museum, and retains its ancient chimney-piece, 


Wee Sap 





FIG. 3.—CORRECTORS’ ROOM. 


In the Imprimerie still remain in situ the 
printing presses and type tables just as if the 
workmen had only gone away to dinner. And at 
the end of the room are placed on a platform the 
two first presses employed by Plantin (Fig. 2). 
These were preserved by the Moretus family as 
precious relics. Over these two presses on the 
wall is a fine terra-cotta figure of the Virgin, of 
the seventeenth century. In this room the print- 
ing was carried on for close upon three centuries, 
viz., from 1579-1867. Including the two ancient 


* The device consists of a central shield, with a hand coming 
out of clouds holding a pair of compasses and a circle traced, on 
which is written, ‘‘Labore et Constantia,”’ and this shield is 
supported by Hercules on one side representing labour, and a 
female figure on the other representing Constancy or Stead- 
fastness. 


wainscoting, and wall covering of Cordova 
leather. 

Passing through the bureaux, the ancient offices 
of the establishment, we enter the correctors’ 
room (Fig. 3), one of the most interesting in the 
building, because it preserves the screens, tables, 
and bookcases of the period—1637. There is also 
the old chimney-piece with its coved corbelling 
forming the trimmer-arch of the fireplace in the 
room above. Thischaracteristic of chimney-pieces 
of the period might well again be adopted as a 
natural and a decorative way of terminating the 
chimney-breast. The entrance doorway was 
carved in 1638 by Paul Dirickx. In a case on 
the table are left the last MSS. and proofs revised 
by the correctors of the establishment. 

Thence we pass through into the open arcade, 
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Fic. 4—ARCADE AT NORTH-WEST From @ Water-Colowr Drawing 


by the Author. 


END OF COURT. 
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FIG. § —THE SHOP. 


which forms one of the most picturesque features 
of the building. At the back of this arcade is the 
bronze pump executed in 1620 (Fig. 4), and the 
principal ancient staircase of the building, on the 
newel® of which Balthazar III., when he was 


ennobled by Charles II. of Spain, placed his coat of 


arms with those of his wife, Anne Marie de Neuf. 
Between this staircase and the pump is a passage 
leading to the most interesting room in the 
museum, viz., the shop (Fig. 5), perhaps the 
only ancient example in existence which has pre- 
served its furniture and stock in trade, consisting 
of examples of many of the principal works 
published by the firm. The floor of this shop 
having been raised to the level of the court, and 
there being no room in the narrow street to have 
an external flight of steps, these are placed within 
the entrance door. The ancient counter and the 
book-shelves at the back containing the works 
published by the house, for the most part missals 
and other religious publications, are still to be 
found there as of old. The exclusive right of 
publishing these works lasted for over two cen- 
turies, viz., from 1573 to 1800, when the privi- 
leges were annulled by the King of Spain, who 
ordered that no works of a religious nature 
should in future be imported into Spain. Close 
to the window is the scale in which were weighed 
the coins of all countries, ducats of Spain and 


* 


The newel consisted of a square post with Ionic pilasters on 
each side, with richly-carved head and a lion sitting erect on 
same, holding a shield with the coat-of-arms on it. This was 
carved by Paul Dirickx. 








Italy, crowns of France, sovereigns or possibly 
guineas of England, gold florins of Cologne, rix 
dollars, écus, and many more. These would at 
the close of the day or week be weighed and 
entered in the account books, reduced to their 


money value in florins. At this time clipping of 


coins was constantly practised, so that the weight 
of each piece was an important element in its 
value. 

For the small or rarer publications a glass cup- 
board was provided at the back. Beyond the 
fact that editions were constantly sold out, and 
that therefore the books exhibited most frequently 
underwent change, and that from time to time 
a dusting of the collection has taken place, 
there is probably but little alteration in the 
aspect of the stock in trade. In the rear of the 
shop, separated by a glass partition from it, is 
the counting-house with its desks and stools 
lighted chiefly from the large window under the 
arcade. 

Through a doorway at the back of the shop we 
enter a room known as the “nouveau salon,” 
though it is one of the oldest in the museum. It 
possesses a fine marble chimney-piece of the 
sixteenth century, and its walls above the wains- 
coting are hung with fine old Flemish tapestries 
in rare preservation; a Flemish buffet of the 
seventeenth century stands between the two 
windows, and a Dutch cupboard opposite the 
chimney-piece. The doorway leading to the 
court is enclosed in a rich design of the sixteenth 
century, with columns or pedestals carrying a 
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pediment, and various enrichments all carved in 
wood. 

Returning into the arcade on the east side we 
We have before 


suggested that part of these, or of the earlier 


‘ 


pass into the three “salons.” 
building, may possibly have been used for printing 
These fitted 
with cases to hold the artistic treasures of the 
the 
great artists who worked for the establishment: 


purposes. rooms have now been 


museum, viz., the original drawings of all 


The windows of these rooms were all replaced in 
1763 with the great sashes of the time; these 
have been taken out, and mullions and transoms 
copied from the old work substituted the whole 
being glazed with lead lights. There would seem, 
however, to have been incorporated some of the 
old roundels taken from other parts of the esta- 
blishment. The walls also are hung with old 
tapestries which may have been there in ancient 
times. 

In the third salon, which we first enter, over 
the door is the commemorative inscription, 
‘“* 22 June, 1579, purchased by Plantin. 19 August, 
1877, opened as a museum.” Here are hung 


seven portraits (some of them posthumous), 
painted by Rubens between 1616 and 1636, of the 
Moretus family, and others connected with the 


Willebords 
Bosschaelt, of Balthazar Moretus I., on his death- 


establishment; a picture by T. 
bed, and two portraits by a painter whose name 
is not known, one of Madeleine Plantin, a second 
other of Gilles 
these numerous 


daughter, and the Beys, her 


husband. Besides are other 
paintings by well-known Flemish artists. The 
chimney-piece in this room is the original one 
of 1640 restored. In the cases are exhibited two 
volumes of a manuscript by Froissard, written inthe 
fifteenth century, for the Montmorency family; an 
illuminated Bible, dated 
the work of 
other manuscripts and early-printed books ; 
of the rare “ privilege’ documents accorded to 
Plantin from Philip II. of Spain, 1568; from the 
Cardinal Granville, 1572; a letter from the Duke of 
Savoy, asking Plantin to come and settle in Turin, 


1402, in two volumes, 


some German artist; numerous 


some 


1581; other private letters, and Plantin’s will. 

In the second salon a new chimney-piece occu- 
pies a position which was formerly an entrance 
door from the Moretus’ residence. This chim- 
ney-piece and all the fittings are from the designs 
of Mr. P. Deus, one of the Government architects 
of the town. 


with 


It is, in fact, so completely in har- 


mony the ancient work in the museum 


that it was only by a careful study of the work 
published by the 
Maxime Max Rooses, that we discovered it was 


Director of the museum, 


modern. 


Above the fireplace hangs the portrait of 


aC 
a 


Plantin (Fig. 6) painted in 1578 and attributed to 
Francis Pourbus the elder. 

There are two other portraits of Plantin in 
the museum, one a posthumous example by Peter 
Paul 1636). The 
executed other portraits (some 
posthumous) of the Moretus family and others 
connected Among the 
original drawings exhibited in these galleries are 
examples by Martin de Vos (1582-88); by Adam 
van Noort (the master of Rubens) executed in 
1631 and published by the family in 1634, and by 
N. van der Horst (1632). There are nine drawings 
by Rubens, one of which formed the frontispiece to 
the works of Juste Lipse; fourteen drawings by 
Erasmus Quellin, the pupil of Rubens (1639-41), 
and a 


Rubens (1616 and same 


ten or twelve 


with the establishment. 


drawing made for Plantin in 1587 by 
Crispijn Van den Broeck, engraved afterwards by 
Jerome Wierickx. In the third salon is a large 
number of fine manuscripts of the tenth, fifteeenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, which were acquired by 
the family between 1590 and 1650, and some of the 
finer impressions of the earlier works published in 
the Plantin Press. 

We now enter the first 
with 


“salon,” which is hung 


ancient Flemish tapestries, splendid in 
but here from a 
larger room, as they have been cut to fit in. 
Here is Flemish and 


Irench recording the purchase of the museum, 


colour, apparently imported 


another inscription in 





. 
FIG. 0.—PORTRAIT OF PLANTIN. ATTRIBUTED TO 


POURBUS THE ELDER. 
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and the name of the Burgomaster, Monsieur 
Leopold de Wall, during the period of whose 
office the purchased, to whom 


and to whose colleagues the town of Antwerp is 


museum Was 


indebted for the acquisition and for its trans- 
formation into a public museum. The chimney- 
piece is the original one, and over it hangs a picture 
representing one of the ancient fétes of Antwerp, 
painted by Alexander Casteels, and transferred 
there from the Hotel-de-Ville. . 

Passing now into the courtyard, the illustration 
(Fig. 7) shows better than words will describe 
the quiet but characteristic style of its architecture. 
In the centre of the panel facing the south-east 


left-hand side of the court (Fig. 7) will be seen the 
vine which was planted in 1640 by Balthazar II., 
and which now adds considerably to the pictur- 
esque effect of the court. It will be noted that 
the only part of the building which has two upper 
stories is that above the arcade, the foundry 
occupying the second floor. 

We have now made the tour of the ground 
floor; returning to the vestibule-we ascend the 
grand staircase which forms part of the block 
built in 1761, and keeping the same order we pass 
into the ‘‘ salon du devant,’ a room which may 
have served as the 


audience chamber of the 


Moretus family. 








FIG. 7.—THE COURT. 


and over the arcade is the fine portrait of Bal- 
thazar II. in a cartouche. In the cartouche on 
the right is that of Jean Jacques Moretus (Fig. 
8), and in that on the left of Balthazar IV. A 
fourth bust of Balthazar III., sculptured by J. C. 
de Koch, is placed above the original entrance to 
Salon I. 
window of the ‘‘ Imprimerie.” 

The 


Pierre Verbruggen the younger. 


(now walled up), opposite the first 


bust of Balthazar II. was executed by 
Other busts in 
the court are those of Jean Moretus, over the door 
entering the correctors’ room (Fig. 7); of Plantin 
opposite, on the wall of the second salon, and of 
Juste Lipse over the room bearing his name. All 
these were posthumous busts executed for Bal- 
t hazar I. in 1622 by Hans van Mildert. On the 





The ante-chamber of this room contains in 
cases the more remarkable specimens of early 
printing; rare editions of works which Plantin 
and his successors acquired for the purposes of 


their business. 

A Latin Bible, known as the Bamberg Bible, 
ascribed to the year 1458, about ten years 
after the invention of printing. 

Cicero de officiis, printed at Mayence 1466. 

Ovid, printed in Venice 1474, 

Esop, printed at Antwerp in 1486 and illus- 
trated by wood-blocks. 

The Polyglott Bible of the Cardinal Ximenes, 
printed at Alcala in 1517. In that 

work had become very scarce, and Plantin 


1567 
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Fic. 8—NORTH ANGLE OF COURT. From a Water-Colour Drawing 


by the Author. 
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desired in consequence to publish a more 
complete edition. 

The Decrees of the Council of Trent, one of 
twelve copies printed and corrected and 
signed by the Secretary of the Council ; 

And other rare editions. 


In the ‘‘salon du devant ” are cases containing 
a collection of Chinese and Japanese porcelain 
vases. As these were obtained through the Dutch 
in the seventeenth century, many of the latter 
must have been among the first exports; for the 
Dutch, who alone possessed the privilege of 
trading with Japan, were not allowed to settle in 
the Island of Deshima till the year 1636. There 
is also in the room an Italian cabinet of fine 
design and in perfect condition. 

Descending five steps we enter the ‘‘ Petite 
Bibliothéque.”’ It might be noted here that in 
consequence of the different levels of the first floor 
(owing to the fact that the ground-floor rooms 
were built at different periods, and that their 
height depends somewhat on the size of the 
rooms) one is continually ascending or descending 
small flights of from three to five steps (Fig. 9). 
These are always provided with small balustrades 





FIG. 9.—GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
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of varied design, giving the most picturesque effect 
to the interiors. We believe we are right in 
saying that previous to the acquisition of the 
museum in 1867, the only painter who had been 
allowed to paint and to study there was the 
Baron Leys. Since then it has afforded an endless 
series of subjects for the genre painter who finds 
here in actual existence those backgrounds for 
sixteenth and seventeenth century subjects, the 
pictorial effect of which it is difficult to realise 
when painting from specimens of carved wood- 
work or leather hangings imported into the 
studio. 

The small library contains duplicates of the 
works in the principal library; but in small cases 
are to be found here various documents connected 
with the establishment, such as accounts and a 
series of works in manuscript or partially set up 
but never published, and a large number of 
letters of distinguished persons—artists as well 
as writers. From the year 1555 to 1865 all the 
important letters and documents which related to 
the history of the Plantin firm were carefully 
preserved. All the account books, especially those 
referring to the payment of their employés, the 
correctors, the printers, binders, engravers, and 
type-founders, the memoranda of the letters 
edited by Plantin and the Moretus, the inventories 
made from time to time, marriage contracts, 
wills, diaries, accounts of journeys, and private 
accounts, all have been retained, so that the 
historian of the future could find here the material 
wherewith not only to write the complete history 
of the Plantin printing establishment, but to 
deduce therefrom the rates of wages in the last 
three centuries and to describe the interesting 
experience of foreign travels in old times. 

The next two rooms on the south-east wing are 
calied the ‘ Salles des bois gravés.’”’ The museum 
possesses more than 10,000 wood-blocks, prepared 
to illustrate the various works published by 
Plantin and his successors. Some of these are 
exhibited in the twc rooms we are now passing 
through. 

Besides wood-blocks drawn by Rubens and 
Peter Van der Borcht, are alphabets of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ornamental 
capitals, the several marks of the Plantin printing 
firm, designed and cut by various artists. The 
plans of towns made for the first edition of the 
‘Description of the Low Countries,” published 
in 1567, coats of arms, illustrations of works on 
Botany—one work alone of Dodoens, Clusius and 
Lobel having 2,191 plates, frontispieces, borders, 
etc. A map of Flanders drawn by the geographer 
Gerard Mercator, and a bird’s-eye view of Ant- 
werp as it existed in 1565, are two unique speci- 
mens of their kind. In the second room are 
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other examples, and here 
there is a fine chimney-piece 
sculptured by Paul Dirickx 
in 1640, and originally in 
the principal library. 


, 


The next room, ‘‘ Gallerie 
des cuivres,”’ is devoted to 
copper plates, of which the 
museum possesses over 2,700. 
Those exhibited are drawn 
or engraved by Peter Van 
der Borcht, André Pauwels, 
C. Galle, Ch. de Mallery, 
Erasmus Quellin, Ortellus, 
and Hogenberg of Cologne. 

The director’s room, ‘‘Salle 


bces: < i 








Direction,” (Fig. 1) 
retains all the 


de la 
built in 1637, FIG. 11,.—FOUNDER’S 
wainscoting, leather hang- 

ing, chimney-piece, and richly carved doors of 
the period. Six portraits of the family are hung 
here, and the original table and other furniture, 
including a fine cut-glass chandelier, are retained 
in this room. The chimney-piece was carved 
by Paul Dirickx, to whom we have before re- 
ferred. 

The ‘‘ Salle des Graveurs Anversois,” over the 
shop and counting-house, the rooms adjoining 
over the nouveau salon, and a bedroom over the 
room dated 1586, now occupied by Justin’s resi- 
dence, are dated 1620 on the plan, that being the 
date at which these rooms were fitted and decor- 
ated, though they are in the three houses built by 
Plantin in the Rue du St. Esprit in 1580-1586. 
The “salon”? and the two bedrooms are among 
the most perfect in their decoration and furniture. 
The walls are hung with gilded leather above the 
dado; on the side through which we enter the 
room is a descent of two steps protected by balus- 
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IG. 10.—RUBENS’ ENGRAVINGS GALLERY. 





WORKSHOP. 


trades, with rich doorframe and entablature over. 
On the wall opposite are two doorways leading 
to a bedroom. These and the spaces between 
them are all enclosed in the frontispiece, with 
detached doric columns on pedestals all richly 
carved carrying the entablature across. Between 
these two doorways is hung a portrait of Edward 
Moretus, the last proprietor of the establishment ; 
this was painted in 1879 by Joseph Delin. The 
three windows occupy the whole of the north- 
west side of the room, and as these windows form 
part of the first house built, some description of 
their design might be given here. 

Externally these three windows are each 
divided by a mullion and transom in stone, the 
latter about two-fifths down the height of the 
window. The upper part is glazed with lead 
lights let into the stonework. In Belgium, as in 
Holland, when such windows have a sunny aspect, 
silk curtains are hung inside which can be drawn 
The lower portion is fitted 
with wooden glazed casements, each 


across. 


casement being divided by a wooden 
transom, and 
fitted light shutters 
hung to the casement itself. The 
casement those of the 
shutters and the hinges to same, 
are all in white metal of rich de- 


each subdivision is 


with folding 


fasteners, 


sign. The dado, about 3 ft. high, 
runs straight through without any 
break under the windows. The 


fourth side, opposite the windows, 
has a glazed partition with three 
windows in the centre and a door- 
way on each side, one opening to 
the bedroom beyond, the other to 
the staircase leading to the foundry 
above. Between the doors and the 
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central compartment are richly carved Ionic 
pilasters, which carry a large framed panel on 
which are inscribed the principal events in the 
life of Plantin. 

The chief treasure shown in the salon is an 
album of watercolour drawings made in 1711 and 
1712 by J. de Wit, a Dutch painter, of the ceiling 
of the Jesuit church at Antwerp painted in 1620 
by Rubens and his pupils, and representing scenes 
from the Bible, and figures of saints. These 
paintings were destroyed by fire in 1718, so that 
these water colours and a few other sketches are 
the only records of them which remain. The 
room in the rear of this salon is separated from it 
by a glass partition, through which it receives its 
chief light. There is, however, a second window 
which overlooks the gallery above the arcade 
(see Figs. 1 and 10), and this may at some 
time have been the bedroom of an overseer, as 
it virtually commands the greater portion of the 
premises. 

The second bedroom on the west side of the 
salon is similarly decorated, and is furnished 
with a four-poster in carved oak, toilet table, 
prie-dieu, and armoire; over the latter is a bas- 
relief in leather repoussé representing the Flagel- 
lation, and signed Justin, the name of the artist. 

The staircase above referred to leads to the 
foundry on the second floor over the ‘ Galerie 
des Gravures” (Fig. 11). This consists of two 
workshops, in one of which are placed all the 
founder’s apparatus—the metals, lamps, blow- 
ers, etc.—and in cases are shown some of the 
steel dies with which the type moulds in copper 
are struck—-dies chiefly of letters and of musical 
notes. In the second room are the furnaces, 
crucibles, and moulds, and above the chimney is 
hung the frame with the regulations of the 
printing establishment. 

Descending a small staircase we now enter the 
principal library, which occupies the two large 
rooms over the groundfloor salons. There are 
nearly 10,000 volumes here, and the collection is 
still being added to, so as to contain examples of 
all the works published by the firm. The cases 
in the centre of the rooms contain engravings 
and prints, and carry the busts of the family, 
which have been sculptured from time to time 
by the great Antwerp sculptors. 

We have now only to refer the reader to some 
of the works published by the Museum, viz: ‘‘ Le 
Musée Plantin Moretus,’”’ by Max Rooses, the 
Director of the Museum, Anvers, 1878, with a 
supplement, published in the following year, on 
the new rooms opened in October, 1879, to which 
we are mainly indebted for the lists of the 
treasures shown in the Museum.—‘‘ La Maison 
Plantin a Anvers,”’ by Leon Degeorges, 1878. 


URRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


BRIGLANDS, KINROSS-SHIRE, N.B., FOR 
J. A. CrypeE, Esg., K.C.—The original house 
was a small two-storey building, with flat-pitched 
roof, and the ground sloping down to the front 
door. The roof was removed, and a storey added 
with two wings; the wing to the left in the illus- 
tration is entirely new. There is a long, low 
kitchen wing two storeys high. The complete 
scheme for the house included removing the low- 
pitched roof, and putting on a mansard roof with 
a row of stone dormer windows, thus forming a 
gallery 50 feet by 14 feet leading to a small wing 
containing some guest-rooms. This is to be car- 
ried out in a year or two. The house, as shown, 
was completed about two years ago, and last year 
gardens, garden pavilion and walls, stables, home 
farm steading, &c., were executed. 
The Gate House, Briglands, was a one-roomed 
erection built in the “‘ classic’ 


’ 


manner, with cor- 

















SUNDIAL ON WALL, BRIGLANDS, 
KINROSS-SHIRE, N.B. 
R. S. LORIMER, ARCHITECT. 
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THE GATE HOUSE, BRIGLANDS, KINROSS-SHIRE, 
R. S. LORIMER, ARCHITECT. 
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nice, blocking course, flat-pitched roof, and rustic 
porch on the angle. The classic embellishments 
were removed, the walls picked and harled, and 
the house added to, as shown. The roofs are 
covered with Scotch slates from three different 
quarries in the same locality, but producing slates 
slightly varying in colour. The slates are mixed 
and put on haphazard, thus getting a slightly 
varying tone of colour in the roof. The architect 
was Mr. R. S. Lorimer, of Edinburgh. 


ADDITIONS TO BALCOMBE PLACE, SUSSEx.—The 
illustrations show certain additions, from designs 
by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, which have lately been 
made at Balcombe Place for Mr. Edwin Tate, 








IS 


consisting of new entrance and inner halls, billiard- 
room, and music-room. The ceiling of the inner 
hall (shown in one of the views) has been carried 
out in plaster, cast from models by Mr. G. P. 
Bankart, of Bromsgrove. The walls of the 
rooms are panelled in oak. At the end of the 
music-room an organ has been built, the working 
parts being fixed inside two panelled spaces, one 
at each side of a music gallery, which is reached 
by a small circular staircase in one of the spaces. 
A chamber for the bellows is arranged below the 
floor line, and the ‘‘ swell” box of the organ is 
placed in the hood over the fireplace recess, the 
sound finding its way through the carved panels 
in the front of the hood. The exterior walls are 
all faced with local sandstone, and a paved garden 
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ADDITIONS TO BALCOMBE PLACE, SUSSEX. rTHE MUSIC ROOM. 


GERALD C. HORSLEY, ARCHITECT. 


court has been made opening on to the existing 
terrace, and surrounded by a terrace wall similar 
in design to other terrace walls existing in the 
gardens. The house to which these rooms have 
been added was built in 1856 by Clutton, in the 
days of the Gothic revival, is well planned, and 
an excellent specimen of careful work of that 
period. The general contractors for the works 
were Messrs. A. Estcourt and Sons, of Gloucester. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
— ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 
®& 


‘‘Scottish Architectural Details 
F.S.A.Scot. Published by 
Large paper, £2. 


By John W. 
Mackay, Stirling, 


Small, 
Eneas IQOI. 
Small paper, £1 5s. 

Tuis is a book in its manner of get-up rather 
past date. Lithographic drawings, not over refined, 
on plate paper with needlessly ample margins, and 
letterpress spread over sixty pages when half a dozen 


could contain all the short paragraphs “of explana- 
tory matter’’ that accompany the plates, mark the 
difference between an architectural publication of 
1880, when the first edition of this work was issued, 
and what is expected to-day. 

As now 
Books ’ 


reprinted, ‘Leaves from my Sketch 


new title, with seven 


’ 


reappears under a 
plates substituted for the like number of old crosses: 
that it was so well received a score of years ago as to 
justify a re-issue now is its best commendation. 
Certainly the work is full of interest, and of value 
specially to the architect, who desires these very 
details as the complement to the more general plans 
and views of structures illustrated in the larger works 
of Billings and M’Gibbon and Ross. 

Stonework 
naturally has the largest share given it for chimney 
Woodwork in 
wall panellings, ceilings, old furniture, and an example 
of half-timber work, as treated in the North, almost 
quite encased in rough-cast or harl; the metal-work in 
grates, 


The subject-matter is very varied. 


heads, turrets, dormer windows, etc. 


door furniture, hour-glass stands, etc., is 


suggestive, if not important; and the same can be 
said of the plaster work, and some scarce fragments 
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of painted decoration, here shown only in black and 
white. As an exception, rather oddly, to the ex- 
clusively Scots material, a page of engravings of 
tail-pieces, &c., is given, by French and Old London 
printers. 

The majority of the examples have a scale attached 
or figured size, but in some cases both are absent, as 
the Door at Elie. In not a few the location of the 
detail is not to be learned from the illustration, and 
no information is afforded by the letterpress; it is so 
with the uncommon lead cresting at “the Aberdeen 


Church which ? The paragraph notices might well 
have been amplified, if not corrected, by being 
brought up to date. Dunblane nave never was in 


ruins as stated, and by the restoration no longer is 
the choir alone used as parish church. No explana- 
tion is hazarded of such odd features as the socket 
holes at the side of window in Towerdean Castle, 
or of what the author calls squints, under the windows 
at Glassclune Castle. These last can hardly have 
been for muskets ; were they intended for ventilation, 
taking the place of the shutter that occupied the lower 
part of the sash, as illustrated elsewhere in the book ? 
A church window in Plate 22 shows neither glass 
check nor sash; can an outer shutter have fitted into 
the sinking there shown ? 

Dates are very vaguely suggested. Eleventh century 
Norman work about Edinburgh is rather scarce- 
Plate 24. Invergowrie Church should not be difficult 
to place chronologically ; it looks like middle sixteenth 
century work, and the skew putt, or club skew, is 
apparently of the same date. At Kirkliston door it 
is the capitals to the /eft that show Early English 
characteristics, though quite likely worked at the 
same time as those opposite of transitional iype. 
Very naively, when nothing is to be said of the draw- 
ing, gratuitous information is proffered: of outside 
stairs at Burntisland and Kincardine little more than 
the heading is repeated, but we are told that at both 
places are churches with sixteenth century gallery 
fronts, etc., etc. ‘Snec’’ and ‘ingoe” are variants 
“angel,” for angle, occurs on 
Plate 25; nave, on the plate, is ‘‘knave” in the 
description ; ‘‘ Inshock Castle ”’ 


on ordinary spelling ; 


is also “ Inchock.” 

Slipshod as the letterpress is, with errors quite 
inexcusable in a new editior, Mr. Small’s book will 
be welcomed by many, as it covers a field as yet 
Edinburgh A.A. 
“‘Sketch Book”’ illustrating with any fulness Scottish 
architecture, and to its pages the author repeatedly 
refers students. 


inadequately treated, only the 


ALEX. M’GIBBON. 


Ci ART OF BUILDING A HOME. 


‘The Art of Building a Home.” 
Raymond Unwin. 
noster Row. 


By Barry Parker and 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Pater- 
Price ros. 6d. nett. 

Ir is human nature to want to know “how it 
is done.”’ In this series of lectures, Messrs. Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin gratify this craving, and 
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explain the various stages of house making from the 
birth of the idea to the finished creation. 

Much of the advice is admirable. 

They rightly fall foul of the system of planning a 
house with very little care or thought as to its posi- 
tion, and insist that the site shall largely govern the 
disposition of the rooms. 

Use right methods and materials, and reject all 
meaningless elaboration is the gospel they preach, and 
it is good doctrine. 

These few words on the subject of originality are 
worth quoting: “Let us then do nothing different 
from what we have done before until we feel it to be 
better than what we have done before.” 

It is a pity that the authors do not give a few more 
views of the outside of their houses; as it is we are 
left a little in the dark as to the measure of success they 
have achieved in the application of their principles. 

Many of the plans are ingenious. The cottage with 
living room and recessed fireplace, one half of which 
is parlour and one half kitchen (Plate 5), is perhaps 
too ingenious. One is reminded of the American 
humorist’s description of some complicated ariicle of 
domestic furniture which was designed to serve several 
very distinct purposes, but which refused to answer 
the helm, and when wanted as an arm-chair assumed 
the form of a library step-ladder. 

The interior views show earnestness and intention, 
but do not rise toa very high level. The eye tires of 
endless ‘‘ ingle-nooks,”’ some rather painfully construc- 
tional, and all a little dull. The “place for every- 
thing and everything in it’s place”’ idea is also too 
forcibly insisted upon. Here you must read, there 
write, yonder play the piano. Here sits the head of 
the family, opposite sits his wife, between 
the cat. 


them 


Taken as a whole, however, the book shows a real 
desire to make house-building a reasonable art, and to 
formulate a few simple rules, which should be of great 
value to many for whom they would have all the 
charm of novelty. 

ERNEST NEWTON. 


prearacs DOORWAYS. 


Boston : American Archi- 
Igol. 


Renaissance Doorways—I. Italian. 

tect and Building News Company. 

Tuts book consists of 104 plates from photo- 
graphs, sketches, and measured drawings of doorways 
from palaces and churches in Italy. It forms the 
first number of a series which has the somewhat un- 
comfortable title of “*‘ Topical Architecture: a Library 
of Architectural Motives and Details,’’ and is to be 
followed by volumes illustrating Ironwork, Capitals, 
Tombs, Chimney-pieces, etc. 

The book is well arranged, and the prints are clear 
and good. The method of classification is useful, and 
there is a good index. As a collection of illustrations 
of Renaissance Doorways in Italy it fulfils its purpose 
excellently. 


GERALD C, Hors_Ley. 











